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STATEMENT 


ADOPTED BY THE TRUSTEES OF THE 
CARNEGIE ENDOWMENT FOR INTERNATIONAL PEACE 
AT THE SEMI-ANNUAL MEETING HELD IN NEW YORK 

DECEMBER II, 1944 


The Trustees of the Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace welcome and earnestly support the proposals for the 
establishment of a General International Organization set 
forth in the preliminary draft of the Charter of the United 
Nations by the Dumbarton Oaks Conference last October, 
Believing that these proposals offer an essential basis for 
the structure of lasting peace, the Trustees at their semi- 
annual meeting urge that the people of the United States, 
acting in full cooperation with other United Nations, be 
prepared to take their share of responsibilities in achieving 
this final objective of victory. The alternative to success in 
this great enterprise would be the threat of a third World 
War. 

Enough time has now elapsed since the Dumbarton Oaks 
Conference to open the door to debate, and the demand for 
the text of the agreement indicates that there is already nation- 
wide interest in it. It is by such public discussion that the 
fundamental principles of the organization of peace can best 
be strengthened, avoiding partisanship and captious criticism. 

Happily we have shown during the election that political 
partisanship can be avoided in the discussion of so great an 
issue, but it is equally important to realize, as Mr. Hull as 
Secretary of State has reminded us, “‘that when many gov- 
ernments and peoples attempt to agree on a single plan, the 
result will be in the terms of the highest common denomina- 
tor rather than the plan of any one nation. The organization 
to be created must reflect the ideas and hopes of all the peace- 
loving nations which participate in its creation.” This does 
not mean a compromise on the fundamental nature or pur- 
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pose of the organization. On the contrary it is only by such 
a recognition of realities that our ideals can be fulfilled, 
and a United Nations Organization can be founded capable 
of promoting justice, safety and welfare throughout the 
world. 

We also share the conviction which Mr. Hull stated in 
his introduction to the Dumbarton Oaks Agreement, “that 
all of us will be constantly mindful of the high responsi- 
bility for us and for all peace-loving nations which attaches 
to this effort to make permanent a victory purchased at so 
heavy a cost in blood, in tragic suffering and in treasure.”’ 
| To this end we pledge the Endowment to devote its activ- 
ities to a program which embodies the purposes for which 
it was founded and for which it has steadily striven. 





Justice 
Oaks. 





PREFACE 


An essay in which Ordway Tead, Editor of Economic Books for 
Harper and Brothers, defines democratic administration and de- 
scribes both the working of the democratic process and the essen- 
tial elements in good administrative practice appears as the first 
of the three statements published in this issue of International 
Conciliation. 

The text of a letter reprinted from The New York Times of 
November 19 follows. The letter, an expression of opinion on 
Allied policy toward a defeated Germany, was written by Thomas 
W. Lamont, who was one of the two representatives of the United 
States Treasury on the American Commission To Negotiate 
Peace in 1919 and took part also in German reparations negotia- 
tions in 1924 and 1929. 

On November 8, 1944, forty-four prominent members of the 
legal profession addressed a letter to the Secretary of State advo- 
cating retention of the existing Permanent Court of International 
Justice as a part of the world organization proposed at Dumbarton 
Oaks. The text of that letter and its acknowledgement conclude 
this document. 

The Trustees of the Carnegie Endowment meeting in semi- 
annual session on December 11, 1944, adopted a statement in sup- 
port of the Dumbarton Oaks proposals for international organiza- 
tion, the text of which appears on pages 2-3. 


NicHoLtas Murray BuTLer 


New York, December 15, 1944. 
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THE IMPORTANCE OF ADMINISTRATION 
IN INTERNATIONAL ACTION? 


By Orpway TEap 
I. INTRODUCTION 


The purpose of this essay is to examine the ideas which center 
around the concept of administration as a science and an art with 
particular reference to the effectiveness of international agencies. 
It will be contended that without the use of the best administra- 
| tive wisdom and skill the organs of international collaboration 
will be relatively ineffective. What the characteristics of this 
wisdom and of this skill are will be suggested. And the necessary 
interdependence of good will with good structure and good pro- 
cess of operation will be emphasized. Here is, in short, at once a 
| guide, a warning, and a prognosis of working principles, hopefully 
designed to assure that agencies conducted in the service of 
peaceful relations do in fact result in outcomes at once peaceful 
and fruitful. 

Organizations at the international level will exist for a variety of 
purposes and functions. There is, for example, the ad hoc and tem- 
porary body called to confer on a special problem, such as food 
supply. There is the continuing operating and executive body like 
the International Labor Office. There is the continuing d¢libera- 
tive body of which the League of Nations has been an instance. 
There is the continuing adjudicative body like the Permanent 
Court of International Justice. And there are organizations some- 
times governmental in make-up, sometimes mixed official and pri- 
vate, and sometimes only private in composition, responsible for 
commodity agreements and cartel operations. Nor does this ex- 
haust the kinds of world organization already known to us. 

The familiar division of governmental agencies into executive, 
legislative, and judicial has a rough approximate application here. 
And it will be assumed that problems of the organization and con- 

1 This essay is reproduced by permission from Approaches to World Peace, 
edited by Lyman Bryson, Louis Finkelstein, and Robert W. Maclver (Harper 


& Brothers, New York, 1944). Numerous minor editorial alterations have 
been made from the form in which it there appears as Chapter 59. 
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duct of legislative and judicial agencies are different in kind from 
those of administration or execution. There has, moreover, been 
developed a longer, more articulate, and more widely agreed upon 
set of principles and procedures in areas of legislation and judicial 
review than in those of administration. 

For whatever reasons, recognition that an orderly body of 
knowledge and principles could center about the concept of ad- 
ministration has been relatively late in appearing. And I shall let 
that be my excuse for limiting this discussion to the present status 
of a science and art of administration. My position will be that, 
out of experience, observed success and failure, as well as out of 
creative thinking on the problem, there can today be formulated a 
body of definitions, principles, and axioms of practice which con- 
stitute the groundwork for a science. And my further contention 
is that an explicit art has become identifiable in the further imag- 
inative application of these general ideas. The science is admittedly 
young and the art is thus far not widely practiced by explicit in- 
tention. Not only is there need for more direct analytical thought, 
comparative observation, and controlled experiment within indi- 
vidual organizations. But in addition developments here are de- 
pendent upon a penetrating use of data from such sciences as psy- 
chology, sociology, physiology, and anthropology. To set forth 
the present state of developments will, I believe, show that there 
is warrant for acclaiming a new science and for urging its further 
study and use as a fine art. 

One further qualifying warning is needed. I shall not attempt to 
suggest illustrations of where and how the ideas of this science 
might apply in the world of international affairs. That world is 
still too conjectural in its outlines and possible structures, which 
will have operating and executive functions, to make such applica- 
tions pertinent and realistic. This is rather a highly condensed 
outline of the present state of knowledge, with an effort at defini- 
tion of terms in line with an approximate current consensus of the 
best prevailing thought in the field, so that at the least there may 
be a common vocabulary about matters now not readily identified 
but presently in need of a wider use. 

The usage here set forth is that of the American school of 
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thought and practice in this field. A caution is in order that the 
terminology in use in European countries is somewhat disparate 
from our own. 


Il. Tue Broap Ipga or ADMINISTRATION 


An organization is a combination of the necessary human be- 
ings, equipment, facilities and appurtenances, materials and tools, 
assembled in some systematic and effective coordination, in or- 
der to accomplish some desired object.” 

Administration is the process and agency which lays down the 
object for which an organization and its management are to strive, 
and which establishes the broad policies under which they are to 
operate. It is also the work of planning and directing policy at 
lesser levels of action. 

Management is the process and agency which directs, guides, and 
leads an organizationt in the realizing of a preestablished object.* 

Supervision is of that part of management which undertakes 
direct, face-to-face oversight of assigned tasks in order to assure 
correct and adequate performance. And inspection is that phase of 
supervision designed to assure that quantity and quality. of work 
done at individual jobs are up to standard. 

These definitions suggest the fact of a hierarchy of authority and 
responsibility, which has to be established as organizations swing 
into action and increase in size. This is called by some “‘the scalar 
principle.”* The phrase, hierarchical principle, is another name 
for the same idea. 

Reduced to the terms of a typical industrial corporation, the 
board of directors and head manager would set forth the aims and 
broad policies; the head manager with his top functional associ- 
ates would work out the operating procedures; and these top as- 
sociates would assume responsibility for directing the carrying 
out of the several functional responsibilities with the necessary 

2 The word is also used to connote solely the persons who are brought to- 
gether to carry out the purposes and utilize the equipment relevant thereto. 

8 These three definitions are adapted from definitions appearing in the 
Bulletin of The Taylor Society, August, 1919. 


4See Mooney & Reiley, The Principles of Organization, Harper & Brothers, 
New York, 1939. 
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supervisory heads under them; and they in turn would carry on 
the man-to-man contacts with the operating working group. 

This description is not intended to carry with it at this point in 
the exposition any further suggestion than that of necessary, ver- 
tical levels of the processes of direction and executive responsi- 
bility. 

The ideas of “staff,” “line,” and “function” are so implicit in 
the idea of administration that immediate definition of them is 
necessary to clarity. 

Used as an adjective in the familiar phrase, staff department,° 
the reference is to an agency of advice, consultation, expert as- 
sistance to an operating or “line” department, or to the man- 
agerial organization as a whole. There may be such staff services 
available at different levels of direction, but they are correctly 
understood to be of a facilitating nature and not in the nature of 
an executive, directive responsibility to give commands or orders 
which would properly issue only from the line officer in charge. In 
a word, staff service relies for its influence upon factual mastery, 
consultative skill, educational effectiveness, advisory persuasive- 
ness. 

A line department, on the other hand, takes its name from the 
existence of a clear line of authority (e.g., from worker at the 
bench to foreman to factory superintendent to operating vice- 
president, etc.). The line organization is that devoted to the pro- 
gressive carrying forward of the output (or process of service). 

A function is a logically and operationally similar and closely 
related body of duties which are grouped together for purposes of 
execution as the unified responsibility of a person or department. 
There are staff functions and line functions; major functions and 
subordinate functions. 

Experience and analysis suggest that organizations typically find 

5 A possible source of confusion arises here because the word “staff” is 
also used in a wholly different sense to mean an entire working group. Thus 
we speak of “the managerial staff”; and we refer to the “staff as a whole,” 
meaning the body of workers as a whole. Used as an adjective, however, as a 
staff department, a staff service, a staff function, the pe: a is to a supple- 


mentary service which is used for expert assistance by those in the direct 
line of operating responsibility. 
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that a number of functions are major and basic to effective opera- 
tion, and have therefore to be planned for in setting up the organ- 
jzation’s basic structure. At least five such functions are usually 
agreed to be fundamental in principle: 

1. There is the operation of the central service or process of 
producing what the group is organized to do—production. 

2. There is the task of making known, promoting, getting used, 
disposing of, having public understanding of, the thing produced 
—sales and public relations. 

3. There is the task of measuring, evaluating, systematic re- 
cording, with reference to what is being produced and “‘sold”— 
finance and accounting. 

4. There is the responsibility for sensitizing the organization to 
the policies, procedures, and human relationships which mobilize 
the whole staff effectively and for conducting certain specific ser- 
vices which will vitalize the entire group and increase its loyalty 
—the personnel function. 

5. There is the task of over-all coordination—of assuring that 
production, distribution, finance, and personnel all work together 
for the desired end result in terms both of organizational structure 
and willingness to make it operate. 

Depending on the special characteristics of the organization, 
other functions usually thought of as secondary may become pri- 
mary. In industry, for example, the function of engineering and 
design may in certain cases be of predominant importance; or in 
other cases the procurement of raw materials may present a ma- 
jor issue and merit elevation to a position of primary top function. 

The process of identifying and defining a function, as related to 
delegating responsibility for it to a person, deserves a word of 
comment. Here again is a question of the size of the organization. 
One executive may carry more than one function if he has the time 
and skill. But it is important to be explicit that the assignment is 
functionally a dual one; for the fixing of a clear responsibility to 
be competently assumed is one of the cardinal ideas of good ad- 
ministrative practice. And other things being equal, it is helpful 
when responsibility for a function can be centered in one person 
without divided concern on his part. 
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Note should also be made of the fact that a clear acceptance of 
the functional principle at the top of an organization can make it 
possible to increase the number of persons involved far beyond 
our customary notions. The idea of an “optimum” size of organ- 


izations is probably a valid one to be experimentally considered. | 


But a constantly held distinction between policy making on the 
one hand and the direction of operative action on the other can 
help to extend greatly the numerical area over which one organi- 
zation can in fact operate. 

Enough has now been suggested to indicate that the ideas of 
administration and of management have two component elements 
—that of what is to be done, of process, of technology, of the 
necessary structural bodies and agencies for the interrelationship 
of processes on the one hand; and on the other that of who is to do 
it, on what basis, and under what total conditions. The proper in- 
terpenetration and interrelation of matters of product and of per- 
sonnel is a necessary constant, more insistent in some organiza- 
tions than in others—but always a concern which qualifies the 
entire administrative and managerial task and always giving rise 
to new decisions as the ongoing total situation changes, as it in- 
evitably does. 

It is this dual reality which suggests the sequence of the devel- 
opment of this presentation. (1) I have begun with necessary 
definitions. (2) Because of the integral place of persons in the 
science of administration, a section will next consider what we 
know of human nature as it throws light on the problems of asso- 
ciated action. (3) Because administration has in action already dis- 
closed a number of urgent problems or issues in human relation- 
ships, a succeeding section identifies some of the general prob- 
lems and characterizes them as illuminating our knowledge of ad- 
ministrative principles. (4) A further section enumerates and re- 
fines the analysis of a number of vital operating aspects of the 
administrative process. (5) And there is a concluding considera- 
tion of the relation of a science of administration to the idea of 
democracy. For it will be important to consider whether the 
activities entailed in the necessary labors of administration run 
athwart or are in some way in harmony with those ideas of human 
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relationships which the word, democracy, is usually agreed to 
connote. 


Ill. Human Nature: Toe Raw Marteriat or ADMINISTRATION 


Human beings are from one basic point of view “physicochem- 
ical engines.”” They generate and release energy. They exist as 
they are active. The activity is on a number of levels—autonomic, 
impulsive, habitual, rational, intuitional—although these all inter- 
relate; the words do not stand for wholly separable kinds of be- 
havior. The individual is driven by his very nature to seek satis- 
fying activity. And wherein lie his satisfactions thus becomes the 
major question. Satisfactions seemingly look to and derive from a 
number of directions of personal interest and cultural background, 
no one of which of course is sharply divisible from the others. I 
mean those satisfactions of the person considered by, in, and of 
himself; those of people as they are related to each other in more 
casual and less formal contacts; those of people explicitly associ- 
ated together to achieve some more or less cooperative aim, in- 
cluding those differences to which differing environments, na- 
tional purposes, and cultural standards give rise. 

Running through all of these and expressed in relation to all of 
them, there is, perhaps as dominant as any, the drive to achieve a 
sense of individual worth-whileness, of amounting to something 
in one’s own eyes—what has been called an impulsion toward ego 
maximization. Obviously the channels and standards as to where 
and how this build-up of the person is achieved, can be exceed- 
ingly divergent. The democratic prescription of the innate dig- 
nity, integrity, and autonomy of the individual may well be con- 
ceived as rooted in this native disposition, even though the prin- 
ciple of democracy elaborates, refines, and socializes the notion 
of the individual which it desires to preserve and enhance. 

The self, which we all drive to protect and give scope to in di- 
verse surroundings, has a certain ambivalence between a search 
for stability and a yearning for novelty. Our habit-forming dispo- 
sition is part of an effort to conserve energy and assure survival 
by tested conduct patterns. Over against this is the obvious fact 
of human nature’s creative, building, adventure-loving urge which 
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is (depending on the social setting of the time and place) bestirring 
us to break habits, invent new ways of doing things, change our 
environments in every conceivable way. 

The self, in other words, wants survival and an approximate 
sense of security. It is seeking to escape from fears and into a men- 
tal condition of trust, affection, approval, support for one’s ego, 
It is also with a further urge trying to enlarge the boundaries of 
the self, its exercise of power, its reach and grasp of the material, 
mental, and spiritual resources that are ready at hand. 

Both drives find a considerable measure of outlet in and through 
relationships with other selves. The process of self-enlargement is 
itself a social process—carrying the individual into satisfying ex- 
perience as a family member, a neighbor, a citizen, a worker, a 
worshiper. Dewey’s statement that “the laws of human nature 
are the laws of people in association” epitomizes this important 
truth. We are “members one of another,” not alone by desire but 
by necessity, not only to conserve the self but to register and ex- 
tend the self. With the development of intelligence and the use of 
reason, with the cultivation of a sense of warm well-being in con- 
genial human association, the more elaborate expressions of self- 
hood tend to become satisfying and useful expressions of commu- 
nity membership. It is with reference to this truth that it has been 
profoundly said that “man is made for community’”—not in the 
sense of subordination of man to community (an easy but abortive 
distortion) but in the sense of wider, deeper, and fuller satisfaction 
as the active expression of the self occurs over a wider and wider 
arc of interests and achievements. 

There is, however, it has to be acknowledged and reckoned 
with, a further reality of perversity, of recalcitrance, of inertia, 
of mental resistance (whether due to our biological heritage, ad- 
verse surrounding conditions, pathological state of the individual, 
or to other causes deep in the nature of things). And this reality is 
what we mean by sinfulness. However much we would like to 
think that the individual always pursues the growth of his self- 
hood in line with the wisest and best dictates, the fact of a falling 
short, of a doing less well than we know, has to be included in a 
total picture of human nature. And because of this, the influences 
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of education and of religious sentiment and support gain the im- 
portance that they do. 

Man is, we have good reason to believe, a value-seeking, value- 
affirming and value-building animal. These values get explicit ex- 
pression in relation to specific acts of seeking to be just, to be 
righteous, to seek to create beautiful things. What actions are 
deemed just and true and beautiful do of course differ with the 
time and place. But the disposition toward these, the need to seek 
values, indeed the general nature of the values themselves—these 
seem to be reasonably innate and persistent in influence. These 
seem to make an absolute claim upon the human animal. The 
search for and the acknowledging of the claim upon us of these 
values is a part of our experience in relation to which, also, the 
offices of education and of religion are specially designed and 
required. 

Further, there has to be recognized that trait of selfhood which 
appears under auspicious conditions, which finds its imperative in 
a loyalty to something beyond the self, which may involve the 
denial, sacrifice, or even destruction of the self. The injunction 
that he who would save his life must lose it is a familiar summary 
of this spiritual reality which is certainly integral to the realities 
of human nature. 

Out of much that might be said relevantly about the nature and 
processes of learning as a factor in our understanding of ourselves, 
it is specially helpful to realize that experience, and particularly 
guided experience, is our best teacher. We learn by being sub- 
jected to experiences that bring their impact of success or failure, 
of conviction or of doubt, of satisfying, novel participations in acts 
and contacts. Human agreements so important to obtain as the 
basis for any stability in human relations arise our of similar, com- 
mon experiences which have proved good. We all come into a 
common world of desire and thought only in so far as we have 
gone through experiences sufficiently common to have given rise 
to common responses. Upon those matters as to which it is neces- 
sary for us to agree as a basis for common action, there has to have 
come about an approximate agreement upon the urgency of the 
problem, the possible ways of resolving it, and the ways and means 
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which it is finally agreed will be tried out as the experimental 
solution. 

The bearing of this inescapable psychological truth on interna- 
tional dealings is obviously of the first importance. Cultural di- 
versity and cultural pluralism are not contradictions or denials of 
this truth. But it does call attention to the fact that those particular 
aspects of a total culture which relate to dealings with those who 
cherish other cultural values do themselves have to become com- 
mon or shared among the several cultural groups involved. The 
common desire—the immediate common denominator of present 
shared experience—may, for example, start only as the mere fact 
of the sentiment® expressed by the leaders of two or more nations 
or races that “we prefer peace to war.” But an honest and per- 
sistent exploration through shared deliberation (experience of con- 
ference and interchange) can extend the area of common desire 
and experience and of agreed methods looking to the end in view. 
Moreover, up to some point the experiences shared by the leaders 
as the foundation for the agreement to be shared, have to be a liv- 
ing experience not only for these leaders who are sharing in the 
process of conferring but also for the peoples whom they represent. 

In summary, let us say that people desire these things: bio- 
logical survival, a sense of personal status and importance, the as- 
surance of ties of affection in home and locality, a sense of wider 
community loyalty, an opportunity to realize themselves freely 
and creatively in work, play, and worship, and the option, do they 
so elect, to sacrifice and lay down their lives if need be on behalf 
of some cause to which their selves are gladly subordinated be- 
cause in that loyalty, having lost their selves, they have really 
saved them. 


IV. ProsLtemMs or ADMINISTRATION IN THE LicutT oF Its 
INTERRELATIONS WITH HuMAN NATURE 


It will be the purpose of this section to consider a number of 


6 What is here referred to as sentiment is closely akin to what is referred 
to as “practical generalizations” by the authors of a stimulating volume, The 
Discipline of Practical Judgment in a Democratic Society (University of Chicago 
Press, 1943). How shared experience in arriving at practical generalizations 
can aid in bringing about agreement is helpfully elaborated in this study (see 
p- 181). 
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general ideas all of which throw light upon and are encountered in 
the practice of administration and management. 

The effort will be so to state familiar problems in human rela- 
tions as to suggest the light they may throw upon the conduct of 
administration and the possibility of a body of principles in this 
field. 

The ideas, which will be commented on, are the following: 

. Power 
. Purpose 
. Authority 
. Conflict of Interests 
. Responsibility 
Communication 
. Negotiation 
. Freedom 
. Equality 
. Consent 
11. Leadership 

It will be found, I believe, that ideas which currently cluster 
about the above words, will supply some illumination in respect 
to the development of a body of administrative principles and 
practice. 

1. Power. | am here considering the idea of a search for power 
and the need of controlling and channeling an undue desire for 
power, in its personal aspects, and not in this connection as the 
problem of a nation’s expression of a national will to power. 

I am contending that it is altogether natural for individuals to 
seek to maximize the expression of their own desires to be power- 
ful. This power drive of individuals is a normal trait, but there is 
the well-known danger of its excessive, if not abnormal and path- 
ological, expression. In every organization the problem has to be 
faced of assuring that by some measures, both formal and infor- 
mal, the excessive desires of certain individuals for power are 
channeled and curbed, so that it may be approximately assured 
that such powerful individuals are primarily contributing to the 
good of the organization rather then merely to their own personal 
build-up. 
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It is surely pertinent that the drive for personal power has been 
dramatized for the world currently in the personality and actions of 4 
Hitler. He has been the exemplar par excellence of the pathological 
drive for personal power. His career has dramatized the lust for 
power gone wrong. The characteristics of a career of pathological 
power search for all to see are: The necessity that to some degree 
the careerist shall impose his own will without resistance; that he 
affirm a unique superiority in his cause; that he play the aggressive 
bully; that he shall build up in his procedures the illusion of par- 
ticipation and consent through insincere devices; that he evidence 
marked instabilities of mood and temper; and finally that he shall 
make use of the scapegoat mechanism. It should be realized that 
in a lesser degree in humbler posts and in our own land some who 
would be leaders are to be identified by similar behavior mani- 
festations. 

It is further to be observed that power is gained and held typi- 
cally in one of two broad ways: namely, (1) by the method of 
domination and fiat or (2) by the method of cooperative leader- 
ship. History is prolific with examples of the strong and weak 
points of these two approaches to the search for power. It is, in 
my belief, true that history is equally clear as to the ultimate out- 
comes of both ways of seeking and assuring power. 

The obvious answer to the question, “How shall I build up my 
power?” has been that dominant individuals have seized it, af- 
firmed it, and exercised it. One secured power by grasping it and 
by the capacity for domination. But also, it has been reasonably 
clear in history that this power search has been self-defeating. 
Sooner or later other individuals resist the aggressive power-hog, 
Sooner or later they come to realize that their own interests are 
not served by him. Sooner or later there is a revulsion of feeling, 
resistance, and in extreme instances, uprising and revolution. 


Over against this reality is the fact that strong individuals who | 
have espoused the interests of a group of people, who have won | 


allegiance because they were the focal points of the desires of 
some group, who have shown the way and mobilized the group— 
these have become leaders. The secret of their power has not been 
their personal search for power, but their demonstrated personal 
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service to their followers. They have won positions of power by 
virtue of the selflessness of their devotion to a cause embracing 
their own vision and their followers’ devotion to it. 

The relevance of this all too brief mention of the power prob- 
lem is the following commentary on administrative power. The 
individual compulsion to too much power has to be checked by 
opportunities for free, full, and continuing criticism and even 
more by regular, periodic reference back to the electorate (clientele 
or membership) to secure a renewed mandate for the individual to 
remain an incumbent of his position of power. A further conclu- 
sion is that policy-making should not usually be the responsibility 
of one man. It would then always be in danger of being authori- 
tarian. It should rather be the responsibility of a representative 
group which would then entrust the individual executive with the 
authority to give effect to the policy agreed upon. 

Moreover, whereas power has to be exercised in administration, 
it is vital that the administrator know wherein lies the true source 
of permanent power and the true foundation of his long-time in- 
fluence as administrator. Those who have risen to posts of admin- 
istrative and managerial importance will tend to be power lovers 
and power seekers. It has usually been so and there is no reason 
to suppose that this will or should change. Yet it is vastly important 
to have it said emphatically and repeatedly that the source of 
power is at bottom not in the grasping for it but in the devotion 
of the administrator to the interests of the followers. 

If, in other words, one poses the problem, “How can the admin- 
istrator obtain power?” it is my conclusion that the source of 
power is not in any direct search for it, but in relation to the ser- 
viceableness, the usefulness, the devotion to the ends of human wel- 
fare, which the administrator reveals in action.’ 

2. Purpose. It is to be assumed that organized bodies which may 
be set up in the international arena of any sort come into being 





7A thoughtful student offers the following helpful comment on this sec- 
tion: “‘What is currently subsumed under desire for ‘power’ seems to me to be 
several quite different things: e.g., (1) desire for position of personal freedom 
(relative); (2) desire for position of personal domination; (3) desire for posi- 
tion of maximum coordinative responsibility; (4) desire for position of pres- 
tige; (5) desire for position of symbolic significance. Desire (1) is not so 
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and continue to exist by virtue of some agreement on the part of 
the creators, supporters, and participants as to purpose, aim, or 
objective. d 

Central to the success of administration is clear knowledge of 
what the agency is trying to do on the part of all in any way com 
nected with it. This might seem so obvious as not to deserve com- 
ment. But a number of crucial problems about the relation of 
group purpose to its fulfilment at once present themselves; as, for 
example, who formulates the purpose? Is the process of formula- 
tion shared in by all affected by it in some representative way? 
How is purpose adopted, transmitted, kept clear and fresh, crit- 
icized and reformulated as circumstances may require? 

In practice there seems to be a complicating factor about the 
purposes of international organizations which should be made ex- 
plicit. If, for example, as in the International Labor Office, there 
is representation by nations, and by employer, union, and govern- 
ment groups within nations, the question may well arise as to 
whose purposes are to be served—those of the International Labor 
Office as explicitly set forth or of some fraction thereof or of 
some group served by it. The temptation will be strong for the 
individual representative or delegate to think and act in terms of 
his interests as locally conceived. His sense of the corporate put- 
pose may be, to put it bluntly, to ignore or deflect it in the interest 
of protecting or fostering local, domestic, national concerns which 
he has closer at heart. Any facile assumption that corporate put- 
poses once stated are therefore receiving ready, general, and con- 
tinuing agreement, is an assumption contrary to fact. The impli- 
cations of actual disparity of interests and disloyalty to purpose 
which this suggests create one of the most serious problems in 
international agencies. 

Group purposes at the supernational level, I must conclude, are 
persuasive only when the process of their adoption is one of active 
shared education and conference, conscious agreement based on a 
widely distributed as supposed; (2) is widely distributed, though perhaps not 
very frequent; (3) is rather restricted; (4) is common, almost universal; and 
(5) is not very common but very potent in the individuals affected. Power of 


command and power of influence are perhaps equally important in the world. 
Power of influence is much determined by prestige and symbolic significance.” 
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realization of values to be gained, sustained reminders and appeals 
that there is more to be won by supporting the purpose than by 
evading it or betraying it. Shared purposes are the product of 
shared experiences and these in turn are built out of similar de- 
sires and responses. Without this sharing of experience there is 
no common reality, and shared purposes cannot arise. 

Where, as we move into a world of international organizations, 
will provision be made for sharing in formulating, desiring, ac- 
cepting, and fulfilling common purposes by explicit and widely 
persuasive action? 

Who is to be responsible for driving hard, convincingly, and 
persistently to get people of different nations and to get groups of 
differing interests within nations to understand and act on the 
premise of certain common purposes as more vital to them than 
conflicting interests? 

How is the purpose of functional unity within corporate bodies 
at a supernational level to be brought to capture the imagination 
and desire of enough people to make it work? 

The distinction just made between the relations of world agen- 
cies to the people of the respective nations and to the employees 
of those agencies is one which has constantly to be borne in mind 
throughout this discussion. It is analogous to the problems of cor- 
poration executives in having to deal simultaneously and continu- 
ously with stockholders and with workers. The stockholders in 
theory are responsible for basic mandate, purpose, and policy; the 
workers for understanding, agreement, and action in fulfilment of 
these. Always administration is looking (and crucially in interna- 
tional affairs) in two ways at once. And all leadership forgets this 
for an instant at real peril to its survival and to its effectiveness. 

3- Authority. The problem of authority is usually misconceived. 
It is thought to relate to such matters as how much authority ex- 
ecutives shall exercise and how they shall exercise it. There is, as 
has been pointed out by others, an “illusion of final authority,” 
which has to be clarified. 

A more enlightening approach to the problem centers attention 
on what authority is and how it does in fact get exercised. 

There is the authority which goes with and inheres in a posi- 
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tion—the authority of the situation. It is a task of interpretation, 
of policy and method, of review of plans, operation, and results, 
of making a choice among several offered alternatives. Typically, 
the one in authority is said to have matters brought to him for de 
cision. Actually, the decision (if at all valid and practical) grows 
out of a presentation of adequate factual data, and this full state 
ment at once narrows the range of possible wise choices in 4 
drastic way. It is not true that “the facts speak for themselves,” 
so that no judgment needs to be exercised by the one in authority, 
But the decision (given good will and full information) does not 
grow out of “authority.” It grows out of operational wisdom. And 
it is only as “final” a decision as the operational outcome is dis- 
covered to be productive of advancing the agreed aim. 

In administration there is much to be said for the notion that 
“no question is settled till it is settled correctly.” For otherwise 
the outcomes come back to plague the executive and to require 
more and better decisions. 

Hence the concern of a science of administration in relation to 
the concept of authority is to make it clear (1) that decisions 
largely grow out of discoverable data (except where arbitrary 
power is being willfully exercised); (2) that the process of exer- 
cising authority is not nearly so much a personal prerogative as it 
is a process of assuming responsibility wisely; and (3) that in 
consequence the true source of authority is in the wisdom of de- 
cisions arrived at, usually prefaced by a shared experience of 
getting at the facts from others who have been closer to them. 
Like leadership, authority is not something which one arrogates 
to himself; it is something which is won and wrested from the 
total situation by the total effectiveness of one’s conduct. 

4. Conflict of Interests. The effort toward a unity of purpose, de- 
sire, and intention is always that ultimate toward which the execu- 
tive strives while realizing full well that it is a goal always reced- 
ing as it may seem to be approached. A certain dynamic equilib- 
rium and stability of operation will hopefully be present even in 
the midst of real conflicts of interest. But complete unity would 
mean that at all times and under all circumstances the individual 
members of a group were eager to subordinate everything to all- 
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out effort for the group’s purpose, a supposition which I believe 
to be typically contrary to fact—psychologically and adminis- 
tratively. 

The problem is, rather, a matter of accommodation and recon- 
ciliation between personal and corporate aims, between short-term 
and long-run interests and points of view, between purposes 
thought to be primary and those thought to be secondary and in- 
strumental to attaining major aims. 

Experience is clear that the helpful approaches to ways and 
means of coping with conflicts of interest in organizations are the 
following: that there should be an honest acknowledgment that 
differences of interest exist among specialized groups within or- 
ganizations—having their source in personal, administrative, or 
economic tensions or conflicts (and in world bodies, in cultural, 
religious, and national interests); that in so far as these differ- 
ences of group interest are identifiable the groups should be ex- 
plicitly organized; that the participating groups should have the 
opportunity for regular, full, free, and recurrent face-to-face con- 
ference in the effort to compose their differences in the direction 
of unity of operating intent; that to this end they should be put in 
as full possession of the relevant facts as possible; that their con- 
ferences should be guided by leadership in which the desire to 
reach agreement is dominant. 

It should be kept clearly in mind that within organizations in- 
ternal conflict is in some measure inevitable if not essential—the 
important thing being to supply the explicit occasion of frank con- 
fronting of such conflict by making provision for regular inter- 
change of views. 

In short, administration is charged to see that provisions are 
made structurally and psychologically that will identify the areas 
in which conflicts of interest may normally arise most insistently, 
in order to provide conditions that will minimize such conflicts, 
to clarify and bring into the open those which remain, and en- 
deavor to resolve these by agreement upon a new program. 
Only when such effort is made within the operation of an organ- 
ization is it possible then to go on and anticipate that efforts to 
create what has come to be called total functional unity can be 
fruitful. 
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For unity among the persons within an organization is in prac 
tice that degree of individual subordination to group aims and 
loyalty to group purpose which realizes that the price of unity ig 
worth paying because the end is more worth serving than any 
lesser and more personal interests. First to provide ways and 
means of adjusting minor personal and lesser group interests and 
second to summon people appealingly to a good cause by stirring 
leadership—it is in this way that the problem of conflict of inter- 
ests has to be confronted. 

5. Responsibility. It is usually thought to be axiomatic in admin- 
istration that authority and responsibility go hand in hand and 
that one is dependent upon and inseparable from the other. Need 
for acknowledging the burden of responsibility then becomes a 
moral problem and is essentially to be approached from that point 
of view. But, as one expert reminds me, in international agencies 
there would be many instances of responsibility implied or re 
quired without too explicit grants of authority. Especially in deal- 
ing with problems of advice and consultation where a staff service 
was being rendered and not some line operation being directed, 
responsibility for securing enlightenment and agreement would 
have no necessary relation to the amount of authority possessed 
to implement the carrying out of agreement. Coordinative efforts 
among federated bodies imply momentous responsibilities with lit- 
tle authority. Far less, of course, would this be true of coordina- 
tion within one body. 

For within one agency functions have to be fulfilled; executive 
duties have to be discharged; standard practices have to be ob- 
served; agreed production quotas have to be filled—these are all 
issues of responsibility. Moreover, as previously said, differing 
special interests within an organization have to be identified, ar- 
ticulated, and reconciled. All this is an administrative and man- 
agerial responsibility. Over and above this, the drive for total cor- 
porate unity of purpose becomes an executive responsibility. The 
role of administrative leadership, as it has here been stressed 
from time to time, is an explicit responsibility. This is true be- 
cause administrative and managerial duties are not satisfactorily 
performed as mere executive work; they must include that infu- 
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sion of enthusiasm and loyalty which is the special responsibility 
of the leadership aspect of the administrator’s task. 

A final aspect of this problem is*some responsible, clear deter- 
mination as to whether in all matters of group conference within 
organizations the members are participating as instructed dele- 
gates Or as representatives with discretion. Broadly speaking, it 
would seem that if responsibility in administration is to be truly 
exercised, the participation of individuals in group action on ad- 
ministrative issues should be as representatives and not as delegates. 

In short, administration would clearly break down if there were 














and} not lively recognition continually taking place that responsibility 
leed} has to be affirmatively assumed by all involved, and not carried 
sa} negatively and grudgingly to as small a degree as possible. 

pint} 6. Communication. Organizations of any appreciable size and 





with purposes at all complicated and elaborate are crucially de- 
pendent for successful operation upon a considerable amount of 
communication. This communication is both formal and informal, 
it is verbal and is in print, it is technical and is general. Success in 








ed,} operation depends upon clarity in communication; but clarity in 
uld} communication is easier to specify than to attain. Even within the 
sed} boundaries of one language we know today that the problem of 
rts} semantics is a difficult one. Also difficult is the lack of standard- 





ization in the technical vocabulary of administration throughout 
the western world. When to this difficulty is added the further 
handicap of a variety of languages, it will be seen that the prob- 
lem of communication within international organizations assumes 
major importance. 

We know further that whereas communication in organizations 
from the top down may seem relatively easy to attain, the com- 
munication from the bottom up is by no means so easy, even when 
the desire for it is generally present. 

The element of purpose in communication also cannot be ig- 
nored. Is the purpose a full and sincere disclosure of relevant facts, 
or is the purpose in some way devious and of doubtful general 
value? Clearly, successful communication depends upon candor 
and desire that there shall be honest agreement attained as based 
upon full disclosure of the relevant facts. 
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The conclusion I am led to is that administration fails 
and until the whole problem of communication is faced in terms 9 
sincere desires and of adequate methods. Furthermore, the elé 
ment of timing is one which cannot be passed over in respect 
many matters upon which agreement and harmony in organizatic 
are necessary. Communication should in the normal course 
typically take place in advance of decisions being promulgated 
new policies being introduced. Communication intended to secure 
advance agreement is almost certain to be more effective thi 
communication informing people of decisions being imposed upon 
them. Communication under emergency conditions would on oc 
casion have to be exempt from these prescriptions. 

It must never be forgotten that a truly tragic limitation upon 
successful communication is the need that in some measure there 
be a common basis of experience actually shared as the prior com 
dition of understanding. Different kinds of experience give rise to 
different points of view and the conferees upon any subject cak 
culated to advance the organization’s purposes can attain agree 
ment only as there is actual shared experience with the problem 
before them. Psychologically it is impossible for conferees to 
communicate intelligibly in the direction of a common solution 
without a common background of experiences reasonably idem 
tical in character. This is a hard saying but there is no escape from 
its psy chological validity; for we learn only from what we ex 
perience in one way or another, and unless that experience has im- 
portant common elements with the experience of others we cam 
not learn together and come out to common agreement. 

7. Negotiation. The fact of conflict of interest, the fact of diffi 
culties of communication, the need of seeking explicit bases fot 
advancing a reasonably common purpose—all this means that 
there has to be occasional negotiation among the groups having 
special interests in order to arrive at a basis of action. Most ob- 
viously, this occurs in corporate life with respect to the determina 
tion of the terms of employment for employees. But the possible 
necessity for negotiation has to be recognized wherever genuine 
and deepseated differences of view and interest arise and requite 
to be reconciled. Recognition of this need indicates that provision 
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has to be made in good administration for such conduct of nego- 
tiation as will lead most readily to agreement and active pursuit 
of the acknowledged corporate aims. This suggests that negotia- 
tion therefore should be somewhat formalized, explicit, and recur- 
rent at stated intervals. 

It suggests that there has to be understanding of the degree of 
agreement which it may be practical to strive for. Agreement can 
be imposed by a stronger group upon the weaker. Agreement 
can be reached by compromise—by one or more groups receding 
somewhat from the full position they are taking. Or, finally, agree- 
ment can be reached by what I shall call integration; namely, a 
creative formula which takes into account and is able to reconcile 
satisfactorily the interests and desires voiced by the several groups. 

Presumably, the role of the chairman in negotiation is to seek 
to have the conference result in an outcome which approximates 
integration as nearly as possible. Here, again, is a task of leader- 
ship. 

Note should further be taken of the truth that negotiation is 
most likely to result in a satisfactory outcome where there is a 
sense of equal status and equal power among the negotiators. No 
doubt such equality is by no means always felt to be present by 
those involved. But the nearer the approximation of a sense of 
equality, the greater is the psychological likelihood of the out- 
come’s being good. 

In short, good administration makes provision for the necessary 
negotiation among intramural groups, and it strives through the 
responsibilities of leadership to work through to an integrated 
formula of agreement to the fullest possible extent. 

8. Freedom. It is a central point throughout this discussion that 
the problem of human organization has to reconcile some sense of 
individual fulfilment for participants with the effective carrying 
out of the purposes of the organization. Such effort at reconcilia- 
tion will at best imply and require some constraint upon personal 
freedom. Good administration requires candid recognition of this 
truth. It entails that those measures are being taken which will 
try to secure for individuals a sense of true freedom in and through 
their loyal efforts to serve corporate purposes. The phrase “in 
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whose service is perfect freedom”’ suggests the ideal toward which 
such effort is directed. It suggests, also, that where the processe 

of agreeing upon aims and upon the ways and means of their at 
tainment are truly shared, the area of freedom and the sense of 
freedom of the participants are being considerably enlarged. This 
does not mean that more people can arbitrarily follow their 
whims; it implies that the challenge of the task and of shared par. 
ticipation in matters relating to it supply the occasion for expres 
sion, growth, and influence which I take to be the inwardness of 
true freedom. 

It is in this sense that more freedom is attained by individuals 
through assuming more responsibility. And wise leadership will 
recognize this truth and seek to see that responsibility is decen- 
tralized to the maximum extent possible. If individual members 
are aware that they are in operative fact free to share in making 
plans, to help in determining how they should be carried out, to 
help in choosing policies and programs—to that extent they are in 
possession of vital aspects of freedom. 

In short, administration cannot ignore the human yearning of 
those being administered for a sense of freedom, even while they 
are aligned with advancing group aims. More positively, adminis- 
tration has the responsibility of creating a setting in which a valid 
sense of freedom grows as loyalty to group aims is strengthened. 

9. Equality. 1 have suggested that in the conduct of negotiation 
a sense of equality is an important condition of success. And just 
as a sense of personal freedom seems to be a normal personal de- 
mand, so also a sense of what we call equality would seem to be 
a further requirement for harmony within groups. 

We are familiar with the presumable desirability of a sense of 
equality as, for example, between buyer and seller. Within the 
personnel of corporate groups, however, we ideally do not seek 
something which is described merely by the phrase “a balance of 
power.” Nor do we strive to attain the attitude suggested by the 
buyer-and-seller illustration of “take it or leave it.’ Rather the 
end ultimately in view is that each member or participant shall 
have a sense that he is performing a necessary function, that his 
human status and integrity are being protected—that in short there 
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which} js equal consideration of human rights and appreciation of the 
-essei} equal need of the organization for the services of each one of the 
‘If at} participants. We are not here in search of a sentimental and false 
se Off equality. We are rather seeking a sense of equal effort with as- 
This} sured equality of consideration in the free cooperation required to 
theit} attain the corporate aims. We are seeking equal access to relevant 





facts and full and equal consideration of all the facts (including 
personal and group desires) in the reaching of decisions. In this 
sense the striving for equality is not only an effort for a good psy- 
chological atmosphere, but it is an effort toward that psycho- 
logical condition which is essential for the deepest harmony. 

In short, in the activity of administration and management there 
has to be mindfulness of a certain kind of equality. There have to 
be both the structural provisions and the psychological attitudes 
generated which satisfy people’s sensitive search for a feeling of 
equality. This is always a psychological and a moral responsibility 
which administration has to assume. 

10. Consent. In the process of negotiation and of communication, 
in the effort at adequate coordination of activities, there has to 
be, sooner or later, that agreement which I here characterize by 




















nig the word “consent.” Such agreement or consent can be secured 
alid } momentarily by fiat. This does not secure the full measure of re- 
od. lease of creative motives but it may secure compliance, at least 





temporarily. Beyond that, consent can be passive and tacit; or it 
can be active and affirmative. All that we know of human nature 
suggests that it is in the process of securing active and affirmative 
consent that we tap the real roots of sustained and energized mo- 
tive, that we build loyalty. 

At its best, consent means that there is informed and eager 
conviction that one’s personal aims are being measurably served 
while one’s efforts to advance the group’s aims are simultaneously 
having good effect. 

The conclusion to which this truth leads is that administration 
has to study to assure effective consent. Nor is this a one-time re- 
sponsibility; it is a continuing one. It requires, moreover, qual- 
ities of directive skill which are qualities of leadership. At this 
point again, therefore, the responsibility for leadership talent 
emerges into view. 
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11. Leadership. Any notion that good administrative structure 
works by itself will now be seen to be a fiction. One is re 
minded here of the unreal distinction often made as between 4 
government of laws and a government of men. All administration 
is a matter of some more or less legal or explicit body of regula- 
tion; it is a matter of creating structural working relationships 
among groups; and it is finally a matter of infusing the ongoing 
of the necessary machineries of procedure with a will to operate, 
It is this last requirement which leadership supplies. There has to 
be stimulation, energizing, guidance, effort toward integration, 
renewal of clear vision about aims. All of this is the leadership 
role. And all of this, also, has to be carried on, not merely at the 
level of top administration but all the way down through the man- 
agerial hierarchy. 

The upshot of this realization is that there can be no good ad- 
ministration without good leadership. Here is not only a matter of 
the need that every government shall be one of laws and of men, 
but of men animated by such psy¢hological insight and such spirit- 
ual sensitiveness as will touch the deep levels of human motive 
and stir people to a mobilization of common effort to a degree 
that they may not have realized they were capable of. That the 
demand chronically exceeds the supply here is a painful truth to 
all who have to staff executive ranks. The education of leaders 
thus merits greater specific attention than it thus far has had— 
whether for domestic posts or for manning international agencies, 


V. Tue ADMINISTRATIVE Process ELABORATED 


In the literature and in the best practice of administration there 
has come to be a reasonable consensus of view as to the successive 
steps required to carry through effectively the process of admin- 
istration. These steps are the following: 

1. To define the purpose 

2. To lay down the broad plan for its execution 

3. To recruit and organize the executive staff and the total 
facilities 

4. To direct the general carrying forward of the over-all 
activity 
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5. To provide a clear delegation of authority 
6. To assure that a sufficient standardization of operations has 
taken place so that quantity and quality of production or service 
are specifically established 
7. To coordinate the activities of the organization as a whole 
8. To offer stimulation and a certain energizing to the per- 
sonnel as a whole 
9. To evaluate the results of operation 

It will not be possible here to elaborate upon each of these 
phases of the total process. But certain of them which are less self- 
explanatory merit brief comment. 

With respect to the work of direction, one constructive principle 
to be noted is that to which the name of the proper “‘span of con- 
trol” has been given. This principle says that there is an optimum 
number of executives in any given organization who should have 
the responsibility and the right to report to the head executive. 
This number may vary with the character of the organization but 
ideally it should presumably not exceed that number which in the 
test of action it is found possible for the executive to deal with 
face to face in a competent way. The head administrator must 
have sufficient time and intellectual quality to enable him to as- 
similate and utilize relevant data as it is screened to him through 
his contacts with those next below him in the executive hierarchy, 
and usually less than a dozen executives can successfully have this 
close relation to the top administrator. 

Another prevalent doctrine here is that the “principle of excep- 
tion” should be employed. This principle says that only those 
features of operation which represent a necessary departure from 
established practices shall be brought to a head administrator for 
final disposition. 

It is important that where delegation occurs it shall be as ex- 
plicit as possible as to the area of authority and responsibility that 
is being delegated. There should, in other words, be a clear state- 
ment of executive job duties and of necessary interrelations of 
job with job when such delegation takes place. 

The concept of standardization is a vital one in the thinking and 
practice of modern administration. It says that there should be es- 
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tablished, as a result of various methods of research, a statemem 
of the explicit duties and requirements at each particular positig 
in the organization (standard practices) and of the work processq 
themselves. These requirements should be stated as objectively 
possible and should presumably take account, at the least, of fag 
tors of process uniformities, amounts of work, acceptable quali 
of work, and some appraisal of comparative difficulties from posi- 
tion to position. 

The concept of coordination is one of the most vital to the ade 
quate conduct of good administration. As here used this idea sets 
forth that advance agreement should be secured upon policies and 
upon the general methods of execution from the several functional 
groups involved in carrying them out. The effort of coordination 
is to assure that in the most effective way possible there is ob 
tained the adoption, transmission, interpretation, and execution of 
policies throughout the organization. Mary Parker Follett has 
well pointed out the need for this phase of administration when 
she says: “Every organization has a form, a structure, and what 
that organization does, its unified activity, depends not on the 
constituents alone but on how those constituents are related to 
one another.”* Miss Follett further goes on to clarify this concept 
by saying that at its best it entails (1) a reciprocal interrelating of 
the thinking of executives and other participants; (2) a direct 
face-to-face contact of those responsible and implicated; (3) a 
start toward this effort at the early stages of planning and opera- 
tion; and (4) a sustained continuance of this effort as operations 
move on and conditions change. 

How vital this process is in an organization of any size and com- 
plexity can be realized only if one recalls that coordination in 
volves, at the least, provisions for communication up as well as 
down in the line of operation, as well as horizontally across the 
organization among the several functional departments and be 
tween staff groups of experts and line groups of production or set 
vice. It is at this point and in this process that one is trying to as- 
sure that people are implicated in good performance by under- 


8 Bulletin of the Taylor Society, December, 1926. 
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standing, by full knowledge, by consent, and, therefore, presum- 
ably by the explicit provisions of conference which will bring 
these into existence. 

I see no escape, therefore, from the conclusion that to assure 
adequate coordination there has to be explicit conference, in rela- 
tion to which it is recognized that every special group having a 
direct relation to the matter under consideration should have its 
yoice represented in the deliberations. The principle here is that 
when several functional interests share in the implementing of a 
decision, the process of decision-making will profit by the ex- 
plicit representation of those interests. This is a prescription which 
is essential to the needs of the organization and which is equally 
necessary both as a protection to the interests of the special 
groups and as a stimulus to their best performance. 

This principle will seem a hard saying to many, as soon as they 
begin to think of its meaning in terms of the actual selection of 
participants in conference on administrative matters, which is im- 
plicit in the principle. It will be objected that this requirement in- 
volves too much talk, introduces too many divergent points of 
view, delays executive decisions, and may even result in some 
confusion as to the locus of administrative responsibility. 

The answer to such objection is the answer that has to be made 
with respect to representative machinery in all efforts at demo- 
cratic representative government. They are expensive of time— 
but the end result is worth the expense. For those conditions that 
will assure agreement, understanding, and affirmative consent are 
conditions that are psychologically clear. The relation between 
creative motive and shared participation in responsibility is unde- 
niable. And if conference which takes place for representative de- 
liberation on policy-making is wisely led, is fully apprised of the 
facts, and is at pains to make definite allocation of executive re- 
sponsibility for unified operating action, there is no fundamental 
reason why the total effort at coordination along the lines here sug- 
gested should be anything but a benefit to the administrative effort. 

The conclusion is clear that to grasp the underlying conditions 
of how true coordination is attained is one of the keys to good 
administration and management. 
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With respect to the responsibility for stimulation, 1 need only 
repeat that the attributes of leadership have to be injected into the 
work of administration and management. It is untrue that the 
same administrative machinery will work: equally well for two 
different executives. The greater success will come to that ong 
who is alive to the’need for a personalized energy to be man 
fested by him, and manifested in such a way that others feel hap. 
pily caught up into and won by the contagion of his enthusiasm 
for the shared purpose in hand. 

Administration, especially as it comes into practice in the inter 
national field, faces the perennial problem of centralization vers 
decentralization. And a few observations from experience are there. 
fore in point. At the area of the central organization there has to 
be the effort to check upon the attainment of whatever degree of 
uniformity among local units has been agreed to be necessary and 
desirable. This means that at the center there has to be adequate 
knowledge of local operations and results. 

There has also to be explicit devolution of responsibility to 
local units to some agreed extent—usually the more the better. 

Local units in turn have to be held to responsibility for agreed 
performance and for continued agreement with objectives. There 
is also much to be said for a sufficient devolution of expert staff 
assistance and counsel, so that expert advice as locally made avail- 
able will be realistically integrated with local peculiarities and 
will be assured the agreement of local constituencies. Inso far as 
the central body has the responsibility for supplying staff assist- 
ants, it will usually do it best by having adequate expert assistance 
continuously in the field and by offering the use of knowledge from 
headquarters—but not under detailed orders from headquarters. 

Furthermore, it is important that provision be made in the opera 
tion of the local body for the fullest application of the principle of 
coordination as above set forth. When each local body is thus uni 
fied structurally and psychologically, the necessary processes of 
coordination, as they must take place at the central level, will be 
the more readily obtained centrally. 

The aim, in short, is a maximum of local autonomy consistent 
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with the minimum necessary uniformities of operating method 
which it is found expedient to have observed. 

| know no more compact summary of the essential wisdom on 
decentralization than the following paragraph from John Stuart 
Mill, Considerations on Representative Government: 


The authority which is most conversant with principles should 
be supreme over principles, while that which is most competent 
in details should have the details left to it. The principal business 
of the central authority should be to give instruction, of the local 
authority to apply it. Power may be localized, but knowledge, to 
be most useful must be centralized; there must be somewhere a 
focus at which all its scattered rays are collected, that the broken 
and coloured lights which exist elsewhere may find what is neces- 
sary to complete and purify them. To every branch of local ad- 
ministration which affects the general interest, there should be a 
corresponding central organ, either a minister, or some specially 
appointed functionary under him; even if that functionary does no 
more than collect information from all quarters and bring the ex- 
perience acquired in one locality to the knowledge oe another 
where it is wanted. But there is also something more than this for 
the central authority to do. It ought to keep open a perpetual 
communication with the localities—informing itself by their ex- 
perience, and them by its own; giving advice freely when asked, 
volunteering it when seen to be required; compelling publicity 
and recordation of proceedings, and enforcing obedience to every 
general law which the legislature has laid down on the subject of 
local management. 


VI. Tue Retation or Goop ADMINISTRATION TO THE 
IpEA oF DEMOCRACY 


It would be an anomalous fact if a clarifying of the concept of 
good administration and management led to the conclusion that 
they contradicted and stood opposed to ideas which have come by 
common consent to cluster about our notion of democracy. 

An examination of what have been widely agreed to be the ele- 
ments of democratic practice in those areas of political experience 
where democracy has been tried suggests that the following char- 
acteristics are elements in the democratic way. 
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Democracy, it would seem, implies on its operational side (1) 
that there is a clear and defensible definition and delimitation of 
the constituency (or membership or area of concern) to be at 
tended to. (2) Next is required some organization of and within 
the constituency in order that it may regulate its own affairs. (3) 
Next there comes about, in one way or another, a system of rep. 
resentation of special interests in the deliberations which govem 
the group as a whole. In politics this representation of special in- 
terests is at present primarily geographic in character. (4) Not 
only are the interests identified and represented, but there ig 
explicit provision for continuing or recurring deliberation to 
gether. (5) Again, they deliberate usefully together as they come 
into possession of all the relevant facts about issues under discus- 
sion. (6) Moreover, they reach some agreement looking toward 
action and this is facilitated by the will to agree and constructive 
thought as to a basis for agreement. (7) Next the agreed policy or 
plan of action is adopted and tried out. (8) Subsequently there is 
criticism and appraisal of the success of the outcome. (9) Finally, 
there is periodic recommitment to the continuance or to a change 
of policy or methods, as well as reevaluation of those leaders re- 
sponsible for these determinations. 

This is a bare minimum description of the democratic process 
in action. 

It is also, although stated in a different vocabulary, precisely 
the description of the essential elements in good administrative 
practice. I shall not take the time to recapitulate what has been 
said above about the various elements in the administrative proc- 
ess. But a careful review of them will disclose the truth of the 
statement that wise administrative practice is good democratic prat- 
tice. There is no essential and inevitable discrepancy between the 
efficient administration of organizations as herein described and 
wise democratic control as just outlined. Quite the contrary. There 
is something organic and intrinsically similar in the identities to 
be observed here.® 


® The following paragraphs from a letter to the author by an experienced 
executive offer helpful elaboration upon the essence of this conclusion: 


You are urging, as I understand it, a science of administration that is the 
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As democratic machinery is designed to give protection to the 
integrity of the individual, while forwarding aims that he shares 
with his fellows, so, too, good administration is the process of 
achieving a reasonable reconciliation between people’s desires to 
count as more than foot-pounds of energy and the imperious need 
that the organization shall achieve, economically and vigorously, 
the purpose it is organized to accomplish. 

To recast this conclusion into somewhat different language, I 
offer the following as a definition of democratic administration. 

Democratic administration means the direction and oversight of 
an organization which assures that aims are shared in the making, 
that the working policies and methods are agreed to by those 
involved, that all who participate can contribute creative effort 
under stimulating leadership and good training. It means, also, 
that there is the periodic, orderly, shared review of control and of 
operating methods to assure that aims and methods, leadership 
and training, are all continuing as agreed and as agreeable, in order 
to assure high productivity of the total group and growth of the 
personality of all the participants. 


opposite of the master-servant idea as between superior and subordinate, the 
opposite of power per se according to position or authority or rank; you are 
urging and describing a set of principles that will be followed for the purpose 
of encouraging individuals to grow, to learn, and to be rational in the dis- 
charge of their particular responsibilities in an organization. The particular 
device in any situation will be suggested or can be tested by the extent to 
which it furthers acceptance of responsibility and the promotion of the great- 
est contribution possible from the individual. No two organizations need 
necessarily adopt the same devices, the same methods of organization, or the 
same procedures in order to achieve the label and substance of democracy. I 
think it would be futile exercise were your article to attempt to prescribe the 
devices by which each of the principles you enunciate should be applied. If 
administrators really believe in your description and share your faith in the 
potentiality of human beings; if they recognize that ge administration, if 
it is to be “good,” must develop and use methods that will encourage the 
full use of those human potentialities, the particular device will come as a 
result of trial and error. A device that makes for democratic administration 
in one situation could easily be used under different circumstances to produce 
wholly contrary results. 

Sometimes the device will include the trappings of political procedure; 
more frequently it may not. Thus in administration there will be some occa- 
sions in connection with certain types of problems where the devices of 
“political democracy” will be appropriate. For example, determination of 
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I venture, in conclusion, to reassert that this subject necessarily 
embarks us upon a venture in synthesis. We are here concerned 
with an understanding of human nature and that not merely at the 
level of obvious behavior, but at the level of the most profound 
motivations. We are here concerned with organization structure 
and operation as to which there is a considerable body of experi 
ence, much of it an empirical accretion from the past which has 
had little benefit from newer psychological insights. The sociol 
of group behavior and some consideration of the realities of 
leadership have necessarily to be brought to bear upon the theme, 
And, as the mention of democratic organization suggests, we can- 
not keep our thinking dissociated from the realms of political 
science as it studies comparative government. 

The wise and fertilizing interpenetration of conclusions from all 
these fields is, of course, in its veriest infancy. If I have sug- 
gested in the most elementary way some of the kinds of organized 
human knowedge that must be drawn upon to bring fuller light 


majority representation of employees will involve a voting technique right 


down to the good old ballot box. This obviously is a necessary prelude to the 
establishment of collective bargaining between labor and management. But in 
many other situations the — technique would serve no purpose. 

For example, when a staff of experts, technicians, and men of administra- 
tive or operating responsibilities are called together to discuss a particular 
problem as a prelude to decision, it does not follow at all that in order to ob- 
serve democratic procedure the conclusion should be reached by a majority 
of all those present. In the normal staff discussion such a procedure might not 
be democratic at all because it might give one expert, whit competence on 
the subject may be very, very special and very limited, as much weight in 
the decision as another man who has much broader responsibility and com- 
petence in a broader segment of the problem being discussed. The members 
of that staff are given a voice not because of any “rights” they have as indi- 
viduals but because they are competent to advance views and judgments and 
participate in the analysis of the problem. 

Democratic procedure in this instance lies in the insistence that no important 
fact be overlooked, that the individual contribution of each be sought, and 
that the discussion be carried far enough if possible to achieve sufficiently 
broad understanding of the facts as to produce a concensus that makes a deci- 
sion almost automatic. This procedure obtains its claim to being democratic 
because it recognizes the scientific and psychological importance of the indi- 
vidual’s participation in the process of decision and recognizes that having 
participated in that process, he will be better equipped to help carry out the 


decision. 
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to the solution of this problem, I have accomplished something of 
my purpose. 

My purpose will have been more fully attained, however, if my 
conclusion seems acceptable that good administration and demo- 
cratic administration constitute two different ways of setting 
forth the same requirements for organizations dedicated to human 
welfare. If this conclusion is valid and has been at all established, 
it suggests that there are many areas in our organized life, both 
within nations and among nations, to which we must dedicate a 
supreme effort to infuse them with the democratic motive and the 
democratic method. 





THE PROBLEM OF GERMANY 
SOME OF ITS COMPLEXITIES! 


By Tuomas W. LaMont 


Although we all realize that Germany is not yet defeated, com 
stant discussion goes on as to what is to be done about Germany, 
Some persons seem to have an idea that the Allies themselves will 
be able to set up a democratic or liberal government in Germany 
and maintain it. Of course that is nonsense. It is not in our powet 
to accomplish any such wonder. The Allies can tell the Germany 
what kind of government they shall not have, but not what form 
of government they must have. Germany’s new set-up must come 
from elements within the country itself. It must have its roots in 
the will of the people. 

The Allies seem agreed not to let Germany again upset the 
peace of the world and attempt, as she has attempted twice within 
a generation, to wreck mankind. In order to take such measures 
intelligently, in order to make the approach one clearly not of 
revenge but of effective and long-time cooperation, we must first 
keep in mind just what Germany has been for a good part of the 
last eighty years—a consistent if not constant disturber of the 
peace, a threat to the liberty-loving nations of the European Con- 
tinent and to Great Britain. 

Many publicists continue to talk as if this were a war purely of 
Nazi origin; as if a clear-cut dividing line could be drawn between 
Hitler and the militarists on the one hand and the German people 
on the other. On this point there was recently a lively discussion 
in the House of Lords. Our old Peace Conference friend, Robert 
Cecil (Viscount Cecil of Chelwood), advocate of the League of 
Nations and always a partisan of generous treatment of our 
enemies, said: “Nazism, the atmosphere of nazism, is not a new 
thing. It is a restatement, a very crude and violent restatement of 
a view which has certainly been held in Germany about interna- 
tional affairs for a long time.” 


1A letter to The New York Times. Reprinted by permission from the issue of 
November 19, 1944. 
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Harold Nicolson, the well-known author and formerly a dip- 
lomat with first-hand experience in Germany, said the other day 
in the House of Commons that the British had in the past made a 
great mistake in not regarding Germany as uniquely different 
from other countries. He declared that in Germany there was al- 
ways a group of men desiring war and preparing for it, and added: 
“Such is the nature of the German people that, if that small minor- 
ity can convince the public that they are likely to win this other 
war, that whole public will swing over in a night, however pacifist 
they might have been the night before.” 

Many of Germany’s apologists among us lay her great inflation 
of the early 1920’s at the door of Versailles. But to all who were 
active during that period and in the course of the joint efforts made 
later to solve the reparations difficulties, it became crystal clear 
that Germany’s great inflation was due not to Versailles but pri- 
marily to the financial folly of the German authorities. 

Herr Helfferich was the Reich Finance Minister in World 




















a d War I. Here is what the highest authority, Dr. Hjalmar Schacht, 
finn the “wizard” of German finance, has written of his policies: 






“Helfferich built up his entire system of war finance on the shift- 
ing sand of a personal belief in the rapid victory of Germany.” 
The Reich lost its prodigious gamble and was deluged by the 
frightful inflation that ruined Germany’s middle class. Yet by 
means of the most blatant propaganda Germany got the Anglo- 
Saxon world to believe that it was the clauses of the treaty that 
had been chiefly responsible for her woes. 

Now as to reparations, the Allies at Paris in 1919 certainly 
handled the whole question blunderingly. They left the bill for 
reparations an open-ended one, thus creating uncertainty and un- 
settlement in their own plans as well as in the minds of the Ger- 
mans. In an attempt to adjust the matter the so-called Dawes plan 
of 1924 and the Young plan of 1929, both under the leadership of 
eminent American citizens, laid down definite and moderate terms. 
But the solution was actually at the expense largely of Germany’s 
former foes who eventually found themselves, paradoxically 
enough, furnishing to Germany the funds wherewith to pay her 
own obligations. In the final breakdown of the whole European 
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economy in the 1930's, she defaulted on all her loans and on aj 
reparations payments. 

It has remained for World War II to show how naive and mo 
erate the Allies with all their blunders had been in their repare 
tions dealings with Germany, for in reparations following World 
War I Germany never paid anything nearly equal to the sums that 
since 1940 she has been extracting each year from the conquered 
territories. The British Ministry of Economic Warfare has figured 
that in this war up to August 31 last Germany had already ex 
torted a sum equal to twenty-six and a half billion dollars in the 
form of “occupation costs” and unpaid-for goods. The French de. 
clare that for France alone the cash costs of occupation amounted 
to the equivalent of nineteen billion dollars. 

Germany’s cry for “Lebensraum” has always been specious. 
Her repeated attacks upon her inoffensive neighbors were never 
due to lack of living space. Both Germany and Japan, prior to 
these great wars, had a rising standard of living. In the generations 
before 1914 Germany’s trade, foreign as well as domestic, had 
been growing fast. Nor did Germany’s loss of colonies at the end 
of World War I weaken her economically. Her overseas posses- 
sions had never been economic or financial assets. 

Why, then, do these erroneous ideas about Germany having 
been abused persist? In large part because the Germans are the 
“master race” in propaganda and in their extraordinary capacity 
for fooling the world into believing that for their misfortunes and 
mistakes the other fellow is responsible. But over and above all 
that, most Americans have never followed closely the modern his- 
tory of Germany and are in the dark as to her record of brutal 
military aggression. 

Japan’s march of conquest began only in 1894, with the seizing 
of Formosa from China. But a generation earlier Prussia under 
Bismarck waged three unprovoked and successful wars—against 
Denmark (1864), Austria (1866), and France (1870). Gaining 
these three speedy victories, Prussia acquired large and important 
slices of territory at the expense of Denmark and Austria; and 
from France she wrenched the provinces of Alsace and Lorraine, 
imposing on her victim an indemnity of one billion dollars. 
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It needed only these thrifty wars of Bismarck’s to impregnate 
kis countrymen with the idea that for their nation war of con- 
quest was, as many of their publicists have so often proclaimed, 
the natural, the inevitable, the noble course to pursue. After Bis- 
marck there was an interval of comparative quiet for twenty-five 
years. Then once more Germany reverted to her bellicose policy. 
This manifested itself first when, with the itch for armed power 
growing stronger, the German Reichstag year by year from the 
.| early Nineties almost steadily voted increases in the budgets for 
military purposes. 

Then they looked toward 1914 and World War I. Nothing 
daunted by their country’s catastrophic defeat in four years of 
grueling conflict, the military elements, with the connivance of 
some leading figures of the Weimar Republic, gradually built up a 
military organization in the face of all Germany’s pledges and 
were ready by September, 1939, to join with Adolf Hitler in a 
final onslaught for world dominion. 

As to the hideous, the incredible cruelties, that the German 
command, high and low, has perpetrated upon millions of the con- 
quered and helpless peoples of the Continent it is superfluous to 
dwell on them, and an unwelcome task for any American to cat- 
alog this course of German aggression and brutality. We have 
among us so many outstanding citizens of German extraction, 
neighbors and close friends, leaders, too, of our political and com- 
munity life, that we are apt to judge the German people by them. 
Nor is it in our tradition to be intolerant or harsh. The peace we 
seek should be neither “hard” nor “soft,” neither vengeful nor 
pitying. But this time it must be one that works; one that prevents 
the German people from running amuck again. 

Mr. Churchill was right when in 1940, in summoning the Brit- 
ish people to their heroic endeavor to hold back the enemy of 
mankind, he said we are fighting “to redeem Europe from the per- 
petual and recurring fear of German aggression.”” Germany has 
steadily been the greatest threat to the world’s peace. I do not for- 
get that many thousands of German anti-Nazis may be languishing 
in concentration camps in Germany today. But in general the Ger- 
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man Government and its people have glorified war. How cant 
mode of thought of these people be changed once and for all? — 

Some experienced students of international questions like 
ner Welles are proposing a sweeping and permanent geographig 
split-up of Germany. With all respect, I do not see it that way 
less the majority of Germans outside Prussia ask for such a sq 
tion. We do not want the Allies to be forced for years to 
four or five separate German States rather than one. Furthe 
economically, such units if forced apart could hardly maintaj 
existence. 

Such German heavy industries as are adaptable for war prepar 
tion must be kept incapable of destructive ends. Yet any attemp 
to make all Germany over into an agricultural State would leay 
the people destitute. As to regional readjustments, I am, of co 
not referring to realignments that are minor and readily to 
handled by neighboring States. 

Not having had to bear long years of systematic oppressiot 
from the German overlords, we must not underrate the legacy aff i 
hate and justified bitterness that Germany is leaving behind her 
We cannot oppose a measure of transfer of industrial equipment 
from Germany to outside devastated regions, nor the use in some 
degree of German manpower to help rehabilitate ruined areas, 

Yet all such steps as these should be taken quickly and be com 
pleted within a very few years after the war ends. The reason is 
that any measures of a sweeping geographical character that 
would have to be enforced over a long series of years are bound 
to fail, for the temper of the British and American people woull 
not support them. After all, our supreme objective is to insure that 
the Germans—and the Japanese for that matter—are kept com 
pletely disarmed and are unable to embark again upon a war of 
aggression. 

In studying the whole problem we must beware of the delusion 
that many well-meaning groups are urging, viz., that “the under 
lying causes” of modern wars are “economic maladjustments, 
colonial exploitations, racial discriminations,” etc. What single 
modern war of major proportions is traceable to such causes? 

No, “the underlying cause” over the eighty years past has been 
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that super-gangster nation, Germany; Japan, another gangster, 
who began her spoliation of China in 1894, and with brief inter- 
§ Judes has maintained a similar record ever since. Those nations are 
“the underlying causes.” 

By far the best contribution that we Americans can make to the 
solution of this problem is to address ourselves, first, last, and all 
the time, to the strengthening of our unity with the great powers, 
Britain, Russia, France—happily to be restored to tranquillity and 
strength—and in all Far Eastern matters, China. 

But how fully do the American people all over the land realize 
this truth? How closely are we prepared to cling to it and work 
for it? Frequently we hear among us expressions of distrust of 
Russia or of Britain or of both these countries. Russia’s immediate 
need is to heal her own ghastly wounds (her total casualties are 
credibly reported at twenty-one millions), to restore her agricul- 
ture and industry. She needs continuing British and American co- 
operation as much as we need hers. She will meet us fully halfway 
if we will quit complaining about the systemof government which 
happens to suit her. In turn Britain and the British Commonwealth 
can preserve their freedom only through continued peace and 
friendliness with Russia and with us. Certainly world history 
shows us that in time of crisis Great Britain is firm and steadfast. 
She does not fail. 

The resource and capabilities that America has shown in the 
present conflict are striking beyond compare. Our people in every 
walk of life and action have risen to unforeseen heights of unified 
determination and might. Indeed, many of us little realize our posi- 
tion of power in the world. Certainly more than any other one 
country we have today in our hands the responsibility for main- 
taining world tranquillity. 

Thus it is difficult to conceive that this country of ours, mag- 
hificent in its vision and power, can fail to work unitedly with 
these other great powers in the postwar world. The mark of our 
maturity as a nation is in great measure our willingness to assume 
continuing responsibilities, coupled with an understanding of other 
peoples. And perhaps the greatest urge for the maintenance of 
that unity is the knowledge of the terrible penalty that we, the 
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other leading countries, and the whole world will pay if we fai} 
With the great powers and the other United Nations worki 

tegether and with a policy toward Germany of neither building he 

up, as after World War I, nor of trampling her down, that misguidgl 

land may again become happy and prosperous. But only if her pep 

ple have come to a realization that the State is not the end-all of The E 
human effort. They, like ourselves, must learn to know that th 
dignity and freedom of the individual man is a simple, everlasting - 
truth, something to be lived for, to be fought for, and, if necessary, 

to die for. 


as a 


Se 


outfaced the shadow of death; that will, despite evil and aggres | temati 
sion by warlike States, always save the world, redeem it and make } ie eit 


the heart of man. 





THE PERMANENT COURT OF 
INTERNATIONAL JUSTICE 


LETTER TO THE SECRETARY OF STATE 


November 8, 1944 


ymational court of justice’’ to exist under a statute which should 
ieeither ‘‘(a) the statute of the Permanent Court of International 
; liberty | Justice, continued in force with such modifications as may be de- 
» but in |imble or (b) a new statute in the preparation of which the statute 
the Permanent Court of International Justice should be used 
a basis.” 
The undersigned believe that every effort should be made to 
ind an acceptable way of continuing the existing Court, with 
gch adaptation of its Statute as may be necessary. Any other 
worse would (1) involve a risk of reopening issues for which 
-Jutisfactory solutions have been found after many years of de- 
late; (2) imperil a network of hundreds of treaties concluded 
wet a period of twenty years, which confer jurisdiction on the 
sisting Court; and (3) bring no substantial improvement over 
shat has been accomplished by fifty years of unremitting effort. 
For these reasons, although we fully appreciate the necessity 
fagreement with other Governments, we venture to express the 
lope that the full influence of the Government of the United 
fates will be exercised in favor of continuing the existing Court. 
With great respect we are, 


wes P. ALExaNper, Austin, Texas 

Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of Texas 
ixtaur A. BaLLantine, New York City 

Former Under Secretary of the Treasury 
(artes A. Bearpstey, Oakland, California 

Former President of the American Bar Association 
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Epwin Borcuarp, New Haven, Connecticut 
Professor of International Law, Yale Law School 
C. C. Buriincuam, New York City 
Former President of the Association of the Bar of the City of 
New York 
Dwicut E. Campse.i, Aberdeen, South Dakota 
Former Judge of the Supreme Court of South Dakota 
Freperic R. Coupert, New York City 
President of the American Society of International Law 
Joun W. Davis, New York City 
Former Solicitor General of the United States and Ambassa- 
dor to Great Britain, and a former President of the American 
Bar Association 
Joun Foster Duties, New York City 
Vice President of the Association of the Bar of the City of 
New York 
Georce A. Fincu, Washington, D. C. 
Director of the Division of International Law of the Car 
negie Endowment for International Peace 
Wit W. Grant, Denver, Colorado 
Former President of the Colorado Bar Association 
LearNED Hanp, New York City 
Judge of the United States Circuit Court of Appeals 
JosepH W. Henperson, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Former Chairman of the Board of Governors of the Phila- 
delphia Bar Association and former President of the Amer- 
ican Bar Association 
Cuartes Evans Hucues, Washington, D. C. 
Chief Justice of the United States, retired, and former Judge 
of the Permanent Court of International Justice 
Josepu C. Hutcueson, Houston, Texas 
Judge of the United States Circuit Court of Appeals 
CuarLtes Cueney Hype, New York City 
Hamilton Fish Professor of International Law and Diplomacy 
at Columbia University 
Puitipe C. Jessup, New York City 
Professor of International Law at Columbia University 
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Monte M. Lemann, New Orleans, Louisiana 
Former President of the Louisiana State Bar Association 
Wim Draper Lewis, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
City of Director of the American Law Institute 
Sott M. Lortin, Jacksonville, Florida 
Former President of the American Bar Association 
Cartvert Macruper, Boston, Massachusetts 
Judge of the United States Circuit Court of Appeals 
Ww Joun Bassett Moore, New York City 
Former Judge of the Permanent Court of International Justice 
nbassa- | George M. Morris, Washington, D. C. 
nerican Former President of the American Bar Association 
| Jou J. Parker, Charlotte, North Carolina 
Judge of the United States Circuit Court of Appeals 
city of | Georce Warton Pepper, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Former United States Senator 
Ore L. Puitiies, Denver, Colorado 
e Car. Judge of the United States Circuit Court of Appeals 
Roscoz Pounp, Cambridge, Massachusetts 
Dean Emeritus of the Harvard Law School 
Witt1am L. Ransom, New York City 
Former President of the American Bar Association 
Cart B. Rix, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Former President of the Wisconsin Bar Association 
Phila- | Eunv Roor, Jr., New York City 
Amet- | Member of the American Society of International Law and 
| the American Law Institute 
| Georce Rusiee, Washington, D. C. 
Judge Legal Adviser to the American Delegation to the London 
Naval Conference of 1930 
Davin A. Simmons, Houston, Texas 
' President of the American Bar Association 
Henry U. Sms, Birmingham, Alabama 
macy | Former President of the American Bar Association 
Joun M. Staton, Atlanta, Georgia 
Former Governor of Georgia 
M. C. Stoss, San Francisco, California 
Former Justice of the Supreme Court of California 
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RecinaLp HeEser Situ, Boston, Massachusetts 
Member of the American Bar Association’s special commit 
tee to study postwar proposals 
W. E. Stantey, Wichita, Kansas 
President of the Conference of Commissioners on Unifom 
State Laws 
Sitas H. Srrawn, Chicago, Illinois 
Former President of the American Bar Association 
Tuomas D. Tuacuer, Albany, New York 
Judge of the New York State Court of Appeals 
Guy A. Tuompson, St. Louis, Missouri 
Former President of the American Bar Association 
ArtHurR T. VaNnperBILt, Newark, New Jersey 
Former President of the American Bar Association 
CuarLes Warren, Washington, D. C. 
: Authority on the history of the United States Supreme Coun 
# Rosert N. Wirkin, Cleveland, Ohio 
United States District Judge 
Quincy Waricut, Chicago, Illinois 
Professor of International Law at the University of Chicago 
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REPLY OF THE DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


November 21, 1944 
My dear Mr. Burlingham: 

This is to acknowledge the receipt of the letter of November 
§, 1944, signed by you and Professor Pound, enclosing one signed 
by a number of out-standing American lawyers and judges on the 
subject of the continuance of the Permanent Court of International 
Justice with such adaptation of its Statute as may be necessary. 

The Department is greatly interested in your views and those 
of your co-signers and will be glad to keep them in mind in fur- 
ther discussion of this subject with the other interested Govern- 
ments. 

Please convey to your associates the Department’s appreciation 
of their manifestation of interest and of their suggestions. 


Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) E. R. Srertintus, Jr. 
Acting Secretary 
Mr. Charles C. Burlingham 
17 William Street 
New York, New York 





